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TCHEKHOV, AND THE SPIRIT OF 
THE EAST 



BY HELEN MCAFEE 



Eaely in the great war, Professor Mimsterberg was 
moved to declare — with evident intent to damn — that "cul- 
turally Russia is Asia." And since then the anti-Slav critics 
have found all Russian art, all the Russian writers, tainted 
with Orientalism. While most of those who have undertaken 
the task of apologizing for this great nation to its allies or its 
sympathizers, have vigorously repudiated this charge, I 
confess that the idea of meeting Professor Miinster- 
berg 's attack either by flat denial or by an elaborate attempt 
to explain it away — thus promulgating a war edition of 
Russia expurgated in deference to Occidental prejudice — 
seems to me little short of unfortunate. For one thing, it de- 
feats its own end, and for another, it shows a lack of imag- 
ination. It only confirms faith in the fundamental axiom of 
the Germans that nothing good can come out of the East, 
and it makes it appear, at least, as if we could not conceive 
of any virtue in art or society other than our own. Indeed, 
for purposes of propaganda, there seems to be imminent 
danger of our having palmed off on us a denatured Russia 
on top of a Paris moralized to Anglo-Saxon taste. 

But to throw down the gauntlet to both sides at once — is 
Orientalism a taint? Is it not, on the contrary, for a nation 
in Russia's position, an asset which will make, and indeed 
is already making, her contribution to civilization distinctive 
as well as preeminent ? I am not thinking now of her politi- 
cal life so much as of her intellectual life — her arts, her 
letters, her philosophy. Unfortunately today, many of the 
Eastern nations seem unable to bear the weight of their own 
great traditions. Worse still, they do not appear capable of 
defending themselves against the encroaching militarism. 
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and commercialism of the West; witness Japan in the Far 
and Persia in the Nearer East. What if Russia, with direct 
access to all parts of the Orient, with the understanding 
born of propinquity and commingling through many cen- 
turies, with her abounding youth and her inexhaustible vital- 
ity, were to seize the torch, as it were, from hands no longer 
able to hold it? And what if she were to preserve and inter- 
pret for the world at large ideals which might otherwise 
perish? 

At least once before it has happened, within the memory 
of man, that a nation has drawn to its advantage upon the 
resources of both Orient and Occident. Greek civilization 
has been Anglicized — or Teutonized — by us for so many 
generations that we have nearly forgotten its Oriental as- 
pects — or had forgotten them until recent archaeological 
discoveries brought them back almost with poignancy. Pos- 
sibly, that poise of the Hellenic mind which has been the 
wonder of succeeding ages, and that perfection of Hellenic 
art which is still so great a mystery, had something to do 
with the fact that while Greece herself belonged to the West, 
the life-currents of the East continually flowed over and 
through her. Will the elements of Occidentalism and Orien- 
talism be fused for the modern world, one might ask, in that 
great melting pot we call Russia, as they were for the ancient 
world in Greece? and will the Slav thus attain to a similar 
preeminence among the peoples of tomorrow? 

Many Russians have dreamed this dream. It was the 
belief of Dostoievsky that Russia's mission was to reconcile 
the conflicting principles of East and West. In some meas- 
ure he hoped that his own work might serve to further the 
great compromise; with the result that it does diverge so 
widely from purely Western canons that publishers have 
hesitated until very recently to set it before those of us who 
live in the Far West. Whatever he may think of it, the most 
superficial may detect in Dostoievsky's novels the strong 
Oriental flavor. Someone has remarked that the structure 
of his plots resembles the architecture of the Tartaresque 
church of St. Basil in Moscow, with its five or six edifices 
in one. But formlessness is, after all, largely a negative 
quality. It is more his profound and sensitive melancholy 
that marks this Russian writer as the heir of the East. 

It would not be difficult, though it might be fatiguing, to 
point out the working of Oriental forces side by side with 
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those of the West in the achievement of many Russians of 
international fame. The same passionate melancholy that 
is in Dostoievsky animates much of the Slavic music; and, 
as in the case of Borodin's Prince Igor, with its melodies 
from Central Asia, Slavic composers have frequently sought 
inspiration in the Eastern folk music. In the domain of art, 
Leon Bakst is visualizing for us the decorative riches of the 
Orient of which Russia can best avail herself, increasing at 
the same time our own resources. His conception of the 
Scheherazade Ballet is a striking instance of the way in 
which new life may be breathed into the old forms of the 
Moslem East. 

But to return to the writers of Russia. Unfortunately at 
best we know them only at second hand, so that certain fun- 
damental Eastern qualities of the medium that serves them 
all must necessarily escape us. In the Russian literature 
with which we are most familiar — the work of the great 
moderns — the Oriental Einfluss is not so clearly marked, or 
so obvious that it calls for formal tracing. It is today not 
so much a question of definite Eastern sources of matter and 
manner — for they were long ago assimilated — as of a leaven- 
ing spirit, a viewpoint that subtly modifies all that is done, 
all that is said. I have already spoken of Dostoievsky. We 
can likewise feel the brooding presence of the East in the 
idealistic melancholy of Turgenev, in the religious mystic- 
ism of Tolstoi, in the relentless realism of Gorky. And, once 
and for all, Goncharov has incarnated it in the world-famous 
figure of Oblomov, with his constitutional inertia, his genius 
for passivity. 

The Eastern aspects of Russian drama are no less salient 
than those of the novel, though like the drama, they are less 
well known to us. Partly for this reason, I would bring up 
for more detailed consideration certain characteristics of 
the most engaging figure among modern Russian dramatists 
— Anton Tchekhov. Partly, too, because he more than any 
of his fellow-countrymen has been persistently associated 
with the West — has been nicknamed, in fact, the " Russian 
de Maupassant." Prince Kropotkin, to be sure, has re- 
marked as if to warn us against taking this association too 
seriously, that while Tchekhov 's nearest relative is Maupas- 
sant, ' ' a certain family resemblance between the two writers 
exists only in a few of their short stories." The likeness 
is greatest, one comes to think, in stories which are least 
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characteristic of Tchekhov — such, as A Work of Art, or Iw 
the Dark. But so indigenous are his plays that Russians 
have despaired of their being appreciated by the outside 
world. " It is only his stories," said Kropotkin in lecturing 
to an Am erican audience ten years ago, " which are known 
beyond Russia. His dramas seem to be too Russian." For 
just this reason Tchekhov's plays are the more pertinent to a 
discussion of the Orientalism which is so important an 
element in the nationalism of Russian art; 

It is my" purpose merely to throw out a few hints as to 
the way in which Oriental literary traditions seem to have 
modified here and there the technique of Tchekhov's dra- 
matic works, and as to the degree to which the Oriental atti- 
tude seems to color their atmosphere. I would not insist 
too strongly or too generally on the application of the sug- 
gestion. That would be to reduce it to the level of a formula, 
quite unfair to the author's work which has many other 
aspects than those I may chance to mention, and quite un- 
hopeful for that promise I have ventured to recall of the 
commingling of many diverse elements — "Western as well 
as Eastern — in a great Russian art of the future. But a few 
instances may be taken as representative of a goodly number 
that might be cited. 

Consider the matter of Tchekhov's dramatic plots. How 
much less complicated they are than those to which we are 
accustomed from Shakespeare to Ibsen! Tchekhov's plots 
are not, to be sure, quite so simple as those of the earlier 
dramatist Ostrovsky, whom an English critic once accused 
of a " simplicity which is characteristic of a very tender 
age in art, somewhat resembling that which marks the dra- 
matic productions of India or China." But there is no 
elaborate structure of plot and sub-plot — all the dramatis 
persona are more or less involved all the time in the main 
business of the play. And this may invariably be reduced 
to very simple terms. 

Again, Tchekhov's plots give decidedly less scope for the 
sort of physical action that we have associated with the 
stage ; and the events that do occur in his plays in the phys- 
ical sense are not articulated according to our notions. To 
an American audience, The Cherry Orchard would be abso- 
lutely unintelligible as a moving-pieture film. Its main 
" moving " features are the return in the first act of certain 
members of a family to their ancestral home, the farewell 
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dance in the third act which they give in the old ball-room, 
and at the end the exit of the family from the establishment 
that is no longer theirs. The auctioning of the property, 
which might well be the " big act," if the play were a West- 
ern melodrama instead of a Russian tragi-comedy, takes 
place off the stage. A good deal of time in the first half of 
the play is consumed by intermittent discussions about the 
selling of the cherry orchard. In the latter half, the char- 
acters register somewhat passively the effects of the sale. 
In all the range of dramatic literature, it would be difficult 
to find stage entrances or stage exits effected with such natu- 
ralness as are those of the owners of the cherry orchard. 
The way in which people greet each other who have not met 
for a long time — the confusion that prevails as they jump 
from subject to subject, their tendency to lapse into mere 
commonplace trivialities — all is done with admirable fidel- 
ity, but with an art that would not be visible on the screen. 

This is not to say that nothing ever happens on the stage 
in Tchekhov's plays. Now and then something does happen 
with theatrical effect. The hero of Ivanov commits suicide 
before your eyes ; and in the play of Uncle Vanya, the char- 
acter of that name in a fit of desperation threatens the life 
of the crabbed, egotistical old professor, and when baffled, 
attempts his own. The Sea Gull is brought to a sudden close 
by the ominous report of Constantine's revolver from the 
next room. These are, indeed, sufficiently dramatic occur- 
rences, and their effect is startling enough. But even so, 
they are not prepared for by the usual methods — there is 
none of that deliberate leading up to them step by step 
which we should expect. No, Tchekhov does not make the 
most of his suicides according to Western technique. Hence 
they come with the electric shock of sudden fatalities in real 
life rather than in the guise of " stage climaxes." 

From this it will be inferred that the dramatic strain is 
not continuous throughout the play. The characters strug- 
gle, of course, at times with themselves, at times with each 
other, and often very vigorously, too. To realize this, one 
has but to recall the scene in The Sea Gull, where the famous 
actress Arkadina marshals all her emotional powers — and 
they are very considerable — in an attempt to recover her 
susceptible lover, Trigorin, from the toils of a new infatua- 
tion ; or that scene in The Cherry Orchard in which Lopak- 
hin against overwhelming opposition tries to persuade the 
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owners to take a course of action which will save the estate. 
But the battle royal of wills or temperaments is never sus- 
tained in Tchekhov. His dramatic currents are of the make- 
and-break order. In his plays there is nothing like the pro- 
longed tension of Bosmersholm; nor is the strain ever so 
unrelieved that he has, like the author of Macbeth, to create 
conscious diversions. On the whole, the psychological action 
in Tchekhov 's plays is insidious — like a fire that runs under 
ground much of the time, and flames up when least expected. 
This is, of course, merely being true to the Russian tempera- 
ment, which has something of the inertia of the Oriental, and 
something of his passion when he is once aroused. 

Still more suggestive of the East is the way in which 
Tchekhov 's dramatis personce assume responsibility for 
their own conduct. No one of them seems to regard himself 
as wholly ' ' master of his fate ' ' — whatever may be meant by 
that high-sounding phrase. Thus the three sisters in the 
play of that name do their best to carry out their plans, but 
they have the feeling all the time that something may happen 
to upset their calculations. And, sure enough, something 
does happen. The regiment whose presence in their little 
town is inextricably bound up with their future, is unex- 
pectedly ordered away; and they are left to begin life over 
again, as it were. I can imagine that a playwright of my 
own nationality might conceive of the struggle in The 
Cherry Orchard as being between Lopakhin, the hustling, 
self-made merchant, and the aristocratic family of Madame 
Ranevsky; of course, in the end Lopakhin would get the 
property away from the inefficient landed proprietors. Now, 
this is exactly what does happen in The Cherry Orchard; 
but it is not the way in which our Russian dramatist con- 
ceives of the struggle. Indeed, he represents Lopakhin as 
being on the side of the proprietors. This son of one of 
their former serfs is forever warning hie social superiors of 
the dangers of their situation, and he advises them loyally 
to take the only advantageous way out of their difficulty 
before it is too late. Do they take his advice? Oh no, his 
scheme bores them to impatience. They would rather wait 
— like Mr. Mieawber — for something to turn up, though, to 
tell the truth, they have not the sanguine faith in the future 
that this gentleman had. They simply prefer to leave things 
for better or for worse in the hands of fate, and, when the 
worst happens, they accept the outcome with resignation. 
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In Tchekhov's plays it is this continual consciousness that 
superhuman forces dominate the human struggle that gives 
them much of their peculiar impressiveness. 

A good deal has been said about the realistic dialogue of 
our modern plays beginning with Ibsen. Yet the realism 
of Tchekhov is evidently something quite different. Like 
other Russian writers of note, he did not attain realism, nor 
did he have realism thrust upon him by the theorists — he 
was born a realist. His freer and easier form of realism 
is again but a phase of Russia's touch with the East, where 
every-day speech is still plain and concrete to a degree that 
is often disturbing to a Westerner. In the Oriental folk 
plays, the talk usually runs away with the action. This is 
not true of Tchekhov; yet his own practice presents a sig- 
nificant contrast to that of most Anglo-Saxon playwrights. 
In the conversation of our typical pieces, each phrase ob- 
viously counts in the dramatic economy. Yet in Tchekhov's 
dialogue, there is room for every sort of digression. People 
are allowed to tell pointless stories, to ask irrelevant ques- 
tions, and to reprimand their servants for nothing in par- 
ticular. Men with fixed ideas are forever harping on their 
ideas, and men with pet theories air them. In The Sea Gull, 
for example, Constantine, after the failure of his Cubist 
play, enlarges on how dramas ought to be written, and at 
another crisis Trigorin, the novelist, tells how he writes his 
famous stories. Trivialities come up for mention that lead 
to nothing, and the conversation has a fatality for heading 
down blind alleys. In one instance, a mirthless anecdote 
about an opera singer and a church cantor sidetracks the 
main business of the play into a discussion of the salaries 
of church cantors. It takes a Russian dramatist certainly 
to permit a character to break a stage silence with the an- 
nouncement that her foot has gone to sleep. How different 
all this is from the realism of The Doll's House! It has the 
effect of making the talk in any Western play one may 
happen to read after Tchekhov seem curiously stilted. 

With slight modification, one might say of these plays, 
as it has been said of Chinese drama in general, that there 
" is apparently no attempt at passion or pathos in the lan- 
guage." At any rate, it is true that on occasions which seem 
to call for emotional expression, Tchekhov's characters 
speak with an unwonted restraint. Perhaps the most signal 
instance is the bit of dialogue at the end of The Sea Gull. 
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There are three persons at the time on the stage — Arkadina, 
the mother of Constantine; Trigorin, her lover, and a cer- 
tain Dr. Dorn. The latter, who has just made the tragio 
discovery that Constantine has shot himself off stage, enters 
with this facile explanation of the revolver shot : 

It is as I thought, a flask of ether has exploded. (He sings) 
" Spellbound once more I stand before thee." 

Arkadina: Heavens! I was really frightened. ... 

Dorn: (Looking through the pages of a magazine, to Trigorin) 
There was an article from America in this magazine about two 
months ago that I wanted to ask you about, among other things. 
(He leads Trigorin to the front of the stage) I am very much inter- 
ested in this question. (He whispers) You must take Madame Ar- 
kadina away from here ; what I wanted to say was that Constantine 
has shot himself. (The curtain falls) 

Clearly the irony of this ending is heightened by the fact 
that the dialogue is not keyed up with its tragic import, does 
not rise above the level of- ordinary conversation. 

But such effects as these have appeared over-subtle to 
certain of our Western critics, who have doubted their 
efficacy for the stage, especially in addition to the indifferent 
maintenance of the dramatic tension. Curiously enough, the 
same criticism that has been passed by our critics upon the 
dramatic work of the great Indian poet, Kalidasa, it was 
once the fashion to pass upon Tchekhov. In Kalidasa 's 
plays, says Professor Arthur A. Macdowell, " the very deli- 
cacy of the sentiment combined with a certain want of action 
renders them incapable of producing a powerful effect on 
the audience." However, in the case of the Russian, such 
objections have been largely withdrawn in the face of the 
notable success of his plays in his native land, and the steady 
headway they are making on the foreign stage. 

Much has been written both in criticism and in defense 
of Tchekhov 's fallen " intellectuals," his defeated heroes 
like Ivanov, like Constantine — like most of his men who 
amount to anything. It is not my purpose to take sides in 
this discussion. I would merely point out that all of them 
have some half-Oriental heritage. They are philosophers 
and visionaries, men of ideals and dreams. Yet they are not 
endowed with that dynamic energy necessary to carry out 
their programmes. They cannot — or do not — overcome the 
inertia of the East, and they accept the inevitable with un- 
concealed fatalism. What Dr. Astrov says in Uncle Vcmya 
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— " Life holds nothing for me " — might have been said by 
any of them. 

As for Tchekhov's women, they have the extraordinary 
capacity for endurance, the long-suffering patience of their 
half-sisters of the Orient. Like the men, they struggle in- 
effectually against their fates, and they, too, are often con- 
strained to admit that they are powerless to combat them. 
" I feel as if I had been in the world a thousand years," 
says the Masha of The Sea Gull, " and I trail my life behind 
me like an endless scarf." Of her situation, the professor's 
wife in Uncle Vanya remarks, "It is tedious, yes, and 
dreary," but she sees nothing to be done about it. Yet not 
all Tchekhov's women are pessimistic. In this same play 
the girl, Sonia, hopelessly in love with a man who does not 
care for her, and wedded to a life of monotonous drudgery, 
still finds it possible to have faith, " passionate faith," in 
some hazy millenium. Except that it calls for exertion on 
the part of the believer, Sonia 's philosophy differs little 
from the Eastern mysticism. 

There is something Eastern, too, about the way in which 
Tchekhov's women express themselves. "What an Oriental 
note Masha strikes in the opening lines of The Sea Gull, 
when her lover asks her why she wears mourning, and she 
answers : " I dress in black to match my life. I am un- 
happy ! " There is in this reply all that disingenuous frank- 
ness of the Eastern woman, so disconcerting to those who 
have been brought up on the theory of her habitual reserve. 
Indeed, it presents a peculiarly difficult problem, so dif- 
ferent is it from our own openness. For Masha, like the 
women of the Orient, talks thus freely not of minor, com- 
paratively impersonal things that she sees and does and 
thinks, but of the major moods that lie behind, which she 
voices without self -consciousness or theatricality in the sim- 
ple phrases of childhood. I fear that this sort of self-rev- 
elation increases rather than decreases the inscrutability of 
Tchekhov's women. 

But irrespective of sex, the people in Tchekhov's plays 
are preoccupied with a single problem — the solution of the 
enigma of existence. " What is the meaning of it all? " is 
the question that is on the lips of every one of them. " Is 
there any hope for the future? " For most of his people, as 
for so many of Turgenev's, life is one prolonged disillusion- 
ment. Yet for most of them, too, whether they are quite 
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hopeless, or whether they have a vague faith in the prev- 
alence of ultimate good, life is nevertheless worth living. 
Even if one can never attain to the ideal — and here again we 
touch the skirts of the mystic East — it is worth while to die 
in the attempt. 

But for us Tchekhov's attitude toward the problem of 
life is not so significant as the fact that for him the problem 
is always there. We feel that it is in the background in his 
plays when it is not actually in the foreground. And it is at 
this point that his dramas stand in sharpest contrast to our 
own. " While our Western playwrights," says Mr. Cal- 
deron, " confined within the boundaries of the attainable, 
wage a heavy-handed polemic with social institutions and 
conventions, the Russians are at grips with the deepest 
cravings of their inward nature." But are we Westerners 
interested in these ultimate hopes and fears of the human 
heart? Perhaps we were not yesterday. In years of plenty 
when life is safe and comparatively easy, men in our part of 
the world, at least, do not trouble themselves much about its 
meaning. Once war breaks out, all is changed. When Death 
begins to reap his ghastly harvest, then we turn and ask 
ourselves searchingly what Life is worth. This question has 
for many reasons always been uppermost in the mind of the 
Oriental, and he has given us as many answers as there are 
great religions. To these answers the tragedy of the world 
war is once more turning people in all countries. And read 
in the light of the experiences through which we are now 
passing, I do not believe that the interest focused in Tchek- 
hov's plays on the enigma of existence could be considered 
a mere " fanciful obsession." 

As if to challenge him when he was midway in his career 
as dramatist, a critic once complained that Tchekhov would 
not cast off his " twilight manner." He would not because 
he could not. For the shadow that fell across his plays was 
cast by a greater than he — it was the Spirit of the East. To- 
day with his full achievement before us, we are moved rather 
to cherish that same twilight manner, not only for itself, but 
also for the pledge it is to us of the great future of Russian 
literature, which alone of all literatures holds for the mod- 
ern world the fateful balance between Occident and Orient. 

Helen McAfee. 



